PART III
POLITICS  AND  POWERS
(i) The Danubian Question
AFTER examining the extent and effects of the abrupt
changes in Central, Eastern, and South-east Europe in
1938 we have to assess their political worth.
In the new geographical and political frontiers, in the
redistribution of population and man-power, in the
altered strategic lay-out of all Europe beyond the Rhine
and Alps, and in the sudden and far-reaching economic
change which came over the bulk of Europe in 1938 we
have been faced with a formidable array of new facts, by
which our thinking must be readjusted. But, having
tried to effect that readjustment, we must not fall into
the error of resting content with accomplished facts, as
if, being past, they were bound to remain steadfast and
unmovable. The great changes of 1938 were achieved
by diplomacy, prepared by politics, executed by military
threats; so by threats, politics, and diplomacy can they
be modified or even undone.
If European civilization is no longer a unity that is
because there has been no unified system of international
good behaviour between Europe's sovereign states since
1932. Consequently the violent upset in 1938 of the
entire European balance of power, though very unfavour-
able to Britain and France in the diplomatic, military^
and strategic spheres, may not in itself be a sound and
durable achievement.
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